





40-Minute Lesson Plan 
On United Nations Unit 


This is a suggested lesson plan, included for the conven- 


ience of the classroom teacher who can spend only one : 


period a week on Junior Scholastic. It is based upon the 
article “United Nations Meet in London,” p. 2. 

The pivotal questions are designed to elicit the greatest 
possible discussion from the class while also calling forth, 
by the nature of the discussion, the essential factual material. 
It is assumed that the article “United Nations Meet in Lon- 
don” has been given to the class as a reading assignment in 
preparation for this lesson. 


General Aim: 


To estimate the importance of the first meeting of the 
United Nations Organization at London. 


Pivotal Questions: 


1. Why is it necessary to know the background of each 
of the United States delegates to the U.N.O.? 


(a) To understand that the major U. S. political 

parties are represented; (b) to understand that each 

delegate is qualified to represent the United States; 

(c) to be sure that each delegate properly understands 

the importance of this task in maintaining world peace. 

2. What information is given in Junior Scholastic about 
the representatives? 


3. What other information would you like to have about 
these delegates to help you decide whether they are quali- 
fied for this great responsibility? 

(a) What has been their stand on international affairs 
in the past? (b) What were their records in Congress 
during the war years? (c) What other positions have 
they held in the past? 


4. If you were a delegate at the first conference, what 
would be some of the things that you should be prepared to 
discuss at the meeting of the General Assembly? 

(a) What can be done to solve the problems in Spain, 
Argentina, Palestine, Indonesia and other troubled 
parts of the world? (b) Which countries should be ap- 
pointed as temporary members of the Security Coun- 
cil? 

5. Which countries would you like to see represented on 
the Security Council in addition to the permanent members? 
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Classroom and Magazine Working Together 


6. What is the importance of the Economic and Social 
Council? 

(It is the only part of the U.N.O. that is concerned 
with the individuals within each country. Through its 
conferences, agreements among the countries may be 
reached which will make it possible for the greatest 
amount of world trade to go on. This will mean high 
wages and a plentiful supply of food and other ma- 
terials at reasonable prices. A greater equality among 
races and religions may also be reached through the 
action of this Council. This will affect each and every 
person in the world.) 


7. The article says: “If the Big Three can work together 
in peace as they did in war, the U.N.O. is almost certain 
to succeed.” Why is this statement significant? 

(Because any final action taken by the Security Coun- 
cil can only be taken with the unanimous consent of 
the permanent members. If one member disagrees, 
the action cannot be taken. Should the United States, 
Russia and England disagree on a major question, the 
very existence of the U.N.O. might be threatened. It 
is, therefore, only through the cooperation of these 
three great powers that the U.N.O. can successfully 
function. ) 
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Five-Minute Quiz on Essential Facts: 


1. Name the five United States representatives to the 
Assembly. (Byrnes, Stettinius, Mrs. Roosevelt, Connally and 
Vandenberg. ) 

2. Name the United States representative to the Security 
Council. (Edward R. Stettinius, Jr.) 

3. What are the four main branches of the U.N.O.? (The 
Security Council, the Assembly, the Economic and Social 
Council, the International Court of Justice. ) 

4. Whick branch will settle legal disputes between na- 
tions? (International Court of Justice.) 

5. Which branch of the U.N.O. has the right to take 
military action against a member? (Security Council.) 


END OF 40-MINUTE LESSON PLAN 


THEME ARTICLE — pp. 4, 5, 6 


This week's Theme Article is a panoramic discussicn of 
the five Central American republics which lie between 
Mexico and Panama. They are sometimes improperly called 
the Banana Republics. While the narrow chain of republics 
is dotted with banana plantations, other tropical products 
are extensively grown in the area. And the five republics 
are not the only Middle American regions where bananas 
are raised. 

Other banana-producing areas in the C 
in the table below, 
exported by the 
mal year of banana production). 
bunches 


Caribbean are listed 
which shows the number of bananas 
Caribbean countries in 1939 (the last mor- 
They total 86,446,000 


Country 
Jamaica 
Mexico 
Honduras 


Bunches Country 

18,803,000 Costa Rica .. 

13,486,000 Haiti 

12,288,000 Nicaragua 

10,018,000 Santo Domingo 
7,118,000 British Honduras 
5,835,000 Windward Islands 
5,284,000 Venezuela ...... 

4.755.000 


Bunches 
3,399,000 
2,030,000 
1,602,000 

821,000 
633,000 
326,000 

48,000 


Guatemala 
Colombia 
( suadeloupe 


Activities and Projects 


Study the map on p. 5 to determine the geographic rela- 
tionships of the five Central American republics. What is 


their strategic importance in the Western Hemisphere? 
What route would a ship traveling from a port in El Sal- 
vador to New York follow? 

Pupils might use the data in the chart (p. 6) as a basis 
for an “Information, Please” type of quiz. 

The chart might also suggest to the imaginative pupil 
subjects for travel posters on each of ghe Central American 
countries. A combined current events-art lesson could be 
conducted along these lines. 

3. Assign the class to write short essays on “The Central 
American Republic I Should Like to Visit Most.” 


Inexpensive Materials 


Booklets describing all five Central American nations 
can be bought for 10c per copy from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 25, 
D. C. 

The Pan American Union sells the following pamphlets 
(5c each): American Nations Series — Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua; American Capitals Series — Managua, San 
Jose, Tegucigalpa. The American Agriculture Series con- 


tains two pamphlets (15c each) on Costa Rica and Guate- 
mala. 


Bibliography 


The Central Five: Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, by Sydney Greenbie; Row, Peterson 
& Co., N. Y., 1943. Lois Donaldson has written three short 
books for young people: El Salvador in Story and Pictures; 
Nicuragua in Story and Pictures; Costa Rica in Story and 
Pictures. Published, 1943, by Albert Whitman Co., Chicago. 


Discussion Questions 


1. The republics of Central America were once united 
under the Républic of the United States of Central America. 
Do you think they should again unite? 

2. What effect has the airplane had on the economic life 
of the Central American republics? 

3. In what ways has the U. S. influenced the republics of 
Central America? 

4. Can you explain the lack of democracy in most of the 
Central American republics? 


Fact Questions 


1. Name the largest of the six Central American republics. 

2. Name three principal products of Central America. 

3. What Central American republic is known for its large 
lakes? 


4. What nation owned Central America in colonial times? 


LEARNING FROM THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


Many teachers have told us of the learning values to be 
found in many of Junior Scholastic’s advertisements. 

This week’s issue contains three features in the “Builders 
of America” style. Our regular feature appears on page 12. 
The advertisement on page 16 is a pictorial commentary 
on George Westinghouse’s contributions to the railroad in- 
dustry. Similarly, the General Electric ad, Career In Science: 
The Story of Dr. Jane Hastings, reveals the scientific con- 
tributions of a relatively unknown woman scientist. 

Scientific information can be gleaned from the compact 
text in the Squibb advertisement. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad ad offers a lesson in geography. 
Each of the 13 states served by the railroad is identified by 
picture and caption. Have pupils study the captions for ten 
minutes. Then have them quiz one another on the pertinent 
facts about each state. 





Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 15 


ACROSS: 1-orbs; 5-hat; 8-Guatemala; 11-fret; 12-led; 13-la; 15-me; 
16-Ouse; 18-dot; 19-sensation; 22-or; 23-bi; 25-Costa Rica; 30-how; 31- 
Adam; 32-R.1.; 34-ti; 35-Apo; 36-Aden; 38-Nicaragua; 4l-see; 42-men’s. 

DOWN: 1-ogres; 2-rue; 3-baton; 4-St.; 5-had; 6-Al; 7-talon; 9-El Sal 
vador; 10-meet; 11-FM; 14-at; 17-us; 18-doric; 20-elbow; 21-Io; 24-is; 25- 
coins; 26-tapa; 27-Ra; 28-image; 29-areas; 30-ht.; 33-in; 35-ace; 37-dun; 
39-i.e.; 40-A.M. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 11 


1. CENTRAL AMERICA: 1-six; 2-Spain; 3-Great Britain; 4-banana; 5- 
Nicaragua; 6-E] Salvador; 7-U. S.; 8-William Walker; 9-Spanish; 10-Costa 
Rica 

2. NEIGHBORS TO THE SOUTH: 
aragua; d-Honduras; e-E] Salvador. 

3. U. S. at U.N.O.;: a-2; b-5; c-4; d-6; e-8; f-1; g-3; h-7. 

4. JAM SESSION: 1-c; 2-b; 3-c. 

5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Meeting of the General Assembly of 
the U.N.O.; 2-Columbus; 3-Costa Rica; 4-V. M. Molotov. 


a-Costa Rica; b-Guatemala; c-Nic- 
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How We Use Junior Scholastic 


In the Classroom 


HAVE thirty pupils in my 6th grade 
class. Each receives a copy of Junior 
Scholastic. 

When the magazine arrives I can hon- 
estly say an activity period exists until 
everyone has his copy and finds the 
item he is most interested in. Each one 
has time for scanning before we start 
working together on any subject. 

The starred words are what we turn 
to first and conquer the pronuncia- 
tion and meaning. We try to use these 
in sentences of our own. They become 
better fixed in our minds if we do. Then 
when reading the magazine later we 
underline as many of these words as we 
detect. Later we have a chance to re- 
view them by checking where they are 
found. 

The Theme Article is always the first 
item for group work. This has been 
notivated before the magazine arrives, 
ecause of your thoughtful announce- 
nent of it in the previous issue, We 

ave prepared ourselves by map study, 
jictures obtained from the public li- 
rary and school library, also literature 
vhich has been obtained from above- 
mentioned sources or personal libraries. 
Recently we have known people who 
iave had experiences in some of the 
ountries which you have used for 
Theme Articles— when this happens 
we have discussion and practically first- 
and information. A general discussion 
ilways follows. 

“Air Week” runs a close second for 
popularity. A discussion here is always 
lively and the boys seem never to lack 
information on this subject. Pictures 
ind all kinds of outside information 
ome in on this topic. When “Women 
n Aviation” was discussed we invited 
i licensed pilot from the Civil Air Pa- 
trol and had an all-girl assembly for 

er to speak to. 

“Builders of America” are usually 
ramatized by members of the class. 
Recently a series of them were used as 
quiz program in the room. The chil- 
lren were eager in volunteering to be 
n this program, which proves the in- 
rest-value of the subject. 

“Citizenship Quiz” is always checked 
ith the entire class, Many times, if 
thers need help, we prove our answer 
by giving the reference of pave and 
wagraph or article where it can be 
und. 

We have learned to write better busi- 
ess letters with a real purpose in view, 
r we have sent for much free material 
which has been advertised. We had a 


splendid display for China Independ- 
ence Day by using material which was 
suggested by Junior Scholastic. 

The plays are very popular — never 
once have we missed dramatizing these 
for our own class and for assembly. 

We are not always able to conquer 
the “SHEnanigans” for you see we are 
only sixth graders, but by getting some 
help from oldsters we can usually work 
them out to a certain degree. 

We always check “How're You Do- 
ing?” to find out “how we're doing” and 
find it’s fun to see how many of us 
really do know our social obligations. 

Everyone who is interested works, at 
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his leisure, on the crossword puzzle, 
until everyone is convinced that he has 
conquered all he can. A member of 
the class acts as Master of Ceremonies 
and forms a quiz program, thus enabling 
every child to complete his puzzle by 
securing information from others. 

“New Movies” and “Movie Checkup” 
we always enjoy. Our personal rating 
doesn’t always agree with yours — but 
it does motivate a discussion and we 
like those. 

We like “Bib and Tuck.” Sometimes 
we dramatize the article, other times 
we read it silently to find answers to 
questions on the board. 

We file our issues so we can always 
have back copies for reference 


Beatrice E. Davis 
Berkeley School 
Bloomfield, N . J. 





Streamlining Student Power 
Of Self-Evaluation 


UCH of the pupil's success in the 

development of skills consists of 
a clear analysis of what progress he 
has made. Then only can he plan where 
to place his next efforts. 

The materials used by the pupil for 
self-evaluation and accurate appraisal 
of his own skills should meet certain 
standards with which we are-all fa- 
miliar. , 

1. Such materials or facts should 
have a content the worth of which is 
apparent to the pupil. 

2. They should be presented to him 
in a form which will challenge his per- 
ceptiveness and arouse his powers of 
association. 

3. They should be adaptable to some 
tangible purpose which he cherishes. 
They should also stimulate him to use 
his skill to assemble and present addi- 
tional facts. 

4. This purpose should be sufficiently 
difficult of achievement for him gradu- 
ally to develop added power. 

5. The pupils’ pride in accomplish- 
ment should thus become a sound stimu- 
lus based upon accurate self-evalua- 
tion of his record of progress. 

We know of no more accessible 
materials with which to meet these 
needs than the features “Builders of 
America” and “Bib and Tuck” in Junior 
Scholastic. The pupil makes bound vol- 
umes under each title, crude or more 
finished, as his talents may permit. 

The contents of each book consist of 
alternate pages clipped from Junior 
Scholastic and pages written by the 





pupil on the same subject. For example, 
each page of “Builders of America” is 
followed by one of his own composition. 
He searches far and wide for facts and 
suitable illustrations. He becomes 
amazingly resourceful in finding pic- 
tures that illustrate the thought of his 
text. The urge for revision comes quite 
naturally when he compares his daily 
creations with earlier ones. 

The pupil recognizes the “Bib and 
Tuck” stories as spontaneous dialogue 
about the interesting things happening 
all around him. For titles of these stor- 
ies he chooses names to his own taste, 
but the incidents follow much the same 
pattern. 

In these projects the pupil cannot 
escape an awareness of his growth in 
vocabulary. He discerns evidences of 
increased appropriateness, range, and 
accuracy in the use of words. Through 
constant and spirited use of the me- 
chanics of writing he achieves clearer 
manuscripts — improved spelling, punc- 
tuation, and sentence structure. 

The most valuable asset in projects 
such as these may be the opportunity 
the pupil has for a two-way evaluation 
of his efforts. He compares his work 
not only with his past performances, 
but with those of someone whose ma- 
terials and presentation have been ac- 
cepted for publication. Lack of original- 
ity at the outset is not uncommon, Con- 
tinuous effort periodically reaps its own 
harvest of charms and freshness —a 
goal which the writer of little ambition 
and spasmodic effort seldom reaches. 


























In just ONE more week 


(only seven more days!) 


your subscription to JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC for 
the current semester will be “out the door.” 
Don’t let it go! School’s not out, and JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC has another term’s work to finish. 


If you have not already renewed your order, 
rush the renewal card (bound in this copy) to us. 
Prompt action will insure prompt delivery of the 


first issues for next semester! 


Remember — You do not have to be certain of 
the exact number you will want for the coming 
term. You will again have the privilege of revis- 
ing your order, in any way, within 3 weeks after 
receipt of the second semester's first issue — Feb- 


ruary 4th. 

















New 16mm. Films 


NORTH STAR — 11-reel epic film of 
the people of a peaceful Russian villag 
at the time of the Nazi invasion 
Awarded Scholastic’s Blue Ribbon in 
its regular theater version, this is th 
| first Samuel Goldwyn 16mm. releas: 
For rent from Bell & Howell Co., 180] 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, II! 

NOW — THE PEACE — 2 reels. Dra 
matic screen story of the global plans 


| for peace, this film clarifies basic aspects 


|of the organization and program of th: 
United Nations Organization. It serves 
to stimulate discussion and understand 
ing of the patterns for building the 
peace. The failure of the League of 
Nations is contrasted with the powers 
and plans of the UNO. For rent or sal 
| from Brandon Films, Inc., Public Affairs 
| Division, 1600 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. 

ON THE AIR — 8 reels. Radio reaches 
practically every home in America, and 
here’s the story behind it. This film 
vividly portrays broadcasting from its 
inception to the streamlined radio pro 
grams of today. Loaned free by the 
Motion Picture and Speakers Bureau 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Co., 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 
1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

ELECTRONICS AT WORK — 4 reels 
This film takes the mystery out of 
electronics. It tells clearly and simply 
how electronic tubes work, and explains 
their six basic functions. It shows how 
electronic devices are already at work 
|in industry, speeding up production 
Loaned free by the Motion Picture and 
Speakers Bureau, Westinghouse Elec 
| tric & Manufacturing Co., 306 Fourt} 
| Ave., P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 
| RUSSIA — 1 reel silent. Briefly con 
| trasting Imperial Russia of yesterday 
with the Russia of today, this film go« 
into detail in showing how the USSI 
differs from Czarist Russia. Definite] 
not propaganda, it offers a simple an 
direct picture of the country as it 
today, and plays up the contrast b 
tween the children of Russia and « 
the United States. From Bailey Fil: 
| Service, 1651 Cosmo St., Hollywood 
Calif. 

PERISHABLE RUSH 2 ree 

Produced by the Army Air Forces, tl 
film dramatizes the urgent need for co1 








tinuing the lavish care America 

provided her Wal wounded It ce pi 
the advanced methods of provid 
speedy and complete care tor 

wounded men. From Motion Pict 
and Special Events Section, War | 
jnance Division, U. S. Treasury Dey 


' Washington. D. C. 
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BUILDING A BETTER WORLD 


UNITED NATIONS MEET IN LONDON 


N JUNE, 1945, the delegates of fifty nations met in 

San Francisco and adopted the United Nations char- 
ter. This charter created the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, to keep the world at peace. 

Last week, in London, the United Nations Organiza- 
tion began operations. It was the first time the General 
Assembly met. The General Assembly consists of all 
the members of the United Nations. Each member 
nation is represented in the Assembly by “not more than 
five representatives,” as the Charter states. On the 
radio and in newspapers, they will sometimes be called 
delegates. 


U. S. REPRESENTATIVES 


The United States’ representatives, appointed by 
President Truman and approved by the Senate, are: 

Secretary of State James F. Byrnes, who will be 
present only the first few days. He will return to Wash- 
ington, D. C., and with President Truman will keep in 
touch by telephone with our delegation in London. 

Edward R. Stettinius. Jr., is head of our delega- 
tion. For this work, he has been given the rank of 
Ambassador. 

Our other three representatives are: Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Senator Tom Connally, and Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg. 

Besides these five representatives, our delegation con- 
sists of five alternates. (See photos and captions on 
opposite page.) When Secretary Byrnes leaves the con- 
ference, one of the alternates will be appointed to take 
his place as representative. 


FIRST TASK 


The first task of the Assembly is to create the main 
branches of the U.N.O. These are: (1) The Security 
Council, (2) an International Court of Justice, and (3) an 
Economic and Social Council. 

The Security Council will be the most important 
branch of the U.N.O. It will have the main responsi- 
bility for keeping the peace. If necessary, it will be 
able to stop an aggressor nation by force. 

Eleven nations will be represented in the Security 
Council, including the U.S., France, Russia, Britain, and 
China. 

The six other nations to be represented in the Council 
will be chosen by the General Assembly. Ambassador 
Stettinius will be the U. S. representative in the Security 
Council as well as chief U. S. delegate in the General 
Assembly 

lhe International Court of Justice will be composed 
of fifteen judges. They will be elected by both the 
General Assembly and the Security Council. All legal 
disputes between nations will be settled by the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. 

The Economic and Social Council will have eighteen 
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members elected by the General Assembly. Its job will 
be to see that all nations receive a fair share of the 
world’s raw materials and trade. 

After the General Assembly has set up these branches, 
it will begin its main job. 

The main job of the General Assembly is to discuss 
problems which threaten world peace. After discussing 
a problem, it will recommend certain actions to the 
Security Council. 


POWER OF “BIG 3” 
Will the U.N.O. work? Will it be able to keep the 


peace? 

The answers to these questions depend largely on the 
three most powerful members of the U.N.O.—the United 
States, Britain, and Russia. 

If the “Big 3” can work together in peace as they did 
in war, the U.N.O. is almost certain to succeed. 

Last September, in London, the Foreign Ministers 
of the “Big 3”, and the Foreign Ministers of France and 
China, met to solve certain problems of the peace. Their 
conference failed. The world feared that the “Big 3” 
were drifting apart. 

Last month, in Moscow, the “Big 3” Foreign Ministers 
met for a second conference. Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes represented our country; Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin represented Great Britain: Foreign Com- 
missar Vyacheslav Molotov represented Russia. 

After meeting for eleven days, the three statesmen 
told the world what they had accomplished. This was 
on Dec. 27. Everywhere people rejoiced that the “Big 3” 
had met on such friendly terms and agreed on plans for 
solving some of the world’s biggest problems. 


‘BIG 3” PLAN FOR PEACE 


1. Control of atomic energy. The “Big 3” agreed to 
ask the General Assembly of U.N.O. to set up an Atomic 
Energy Commission which will be responsible to the 
Security Council. 

2. Control of Japan. Russia, Britain, and China will 
have a voice in decisions affecting the occupation and 
control of Japan. General Douglas MacArthur, as Su- 
preme Allied Commander in Japan, will carry out the 
policies voted by the U. S., Russia, Britain, and China. 

3. Freedom for Korea. Britain, Russia, China, and the 
United States will act as “guardians” over Korea for not 
more than five years — until Korea is ready for full in- 
dependence. 

4. Peace treaties for Romania, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Italy, and Finland. 

5. Withdrawal of Russian and U. S. troops from 
China at the earliest possible moment. A unified, demo- 
cratic China is the goal. 

Next week, Junior Scholastic will continue the dis- 
cussion of “Big 3” achievements. 
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REPRESENTATIVES 





Marris-Ewing 


EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR. heads 
U. S. delegation in General As- 
sembly, and will be U. S. representa- 
tive in Security Council. Mr. Stettinius 
is former Sec. of State; now holds 
rank of Ambassador. Last year he 
headed U. S. delegation at San 
Francisco. Home state: New York. 





TOM CONNALLY is a Democratic 
Senator from Texas. From 1917 to 
1929 he was a member of the House 
of Representatives. He has repre- 
sented Texas in the U. S. Senate 
since 1929. Tom Connally is chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. Home state: Texas. 





JAMES F. BYRNES is Secretary of 
State. Since we have no Vice-Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State would 
become President if Truman died. 
Byrnes is a former Justice of the 
U. S. Supreme Court. He also 
served in Congress for 26 years — 
until 1941. Home state: S. Carolina. 





ELEANOR ROOSEVELT is the widow 
of the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. She is active as lecturer 
and journalist. Her newspaper col- 
umn “My Day” is read by over 
4,000,000 people. Mrs. Roosevelt 
is a graduate of Bryn Mawr college. 
Home state: New York. 





ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG is Re- 
publican Senator from Michigan. He 
has been in Congress since 1928, 
and is a member of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. At the age 
of 22, Vandenberg was editor of a 
city newspaper — the Grand Rapids 
Herald. Home state: Michigan. 








U. S. REPRESENTATIVES TO U.N.O. CONFERENCE ARE SHOWN AT LEFT; ALTERNATES AT RIGHT 


Wide World 


CHARLES A. EATON has been Re- 
publican Representative from New 
Jersey for the past 20 years. Born in 
Nova Scotia, Canada and educated 
in that country and in U. S. An or- 
dained Baptist minister, he served as 
pastor of churches in Ohio and New 
York. Home state: New Jersey. 





Harris-Ewing 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES is the senior 
partner of a New York law firm. An 
expert in international law, he took 
part in the 1907 Hague Peace Con- 
ference and the 1919 Paris Peace 
Conference. He is a chairman of the 
Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ: Home state: New York. 





Harris-Ewing 
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ALTERNATES 


SOL BLOOM has been a member of 
the House of Representatives since 
1923. He is chairman of the powerful 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. A 
son of Polish immigrants, Bloom be- 
gan work at the age of 8, and 


climbed to success. Home state: New 
York. 





Harris-Ewing 


FRANK C. WALKER is former U. S. 
Postmaster General. A firm friend of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Walker is now 
chairman of the Roosevelt Memorial 
Library, Hyde Park, N. Y. A graduate 
of Notre Dame, Walker became a 
lawyer and served in the Montana 
Legislature. Home state: Penna. 
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JOHN G. TOWNSEND was Republi- 
can Senator from Delaware from 
1929 to 1942. He also served as 
Governor of Delaware from 1917 to 
1921. A businessman and a banker, 
Townsend heads several large cor- 
porations, is a Univ. of Delaware 
graduate. Home state: Delaware. 
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ETW EEN Mexico in the 
north and Panama in the 
south there are five Central 
American republics — Guate- 
mala, Honduras, El Salvador, 
Costa Rica, and Nicaragua. 
ijumorously, the Central 
American countries are some 
times called “the banana re- 
publics.” The people of Cen- 
tral America don't like this 
name, for it suggests that 
nothing much — else Crows 
there. Coffee and sugar are 
also produced in large quan 
tities. (See chart « page 6 tor 
principal products 
Our Central 


neighbors all have a republi- 


\merican 


can torm ot government. 

But only Costa Rica is a 
true democracy 

El] Salvador and Guatemala 
are moving toward democ- 
racy, but they cannot yet be 


called democratic countries. 


Bananas grow on trees, hang 
as high as thirty feet above 
the ground. It requires skilled 
workers to remove the ba- 
nanas without harming them. 


The president of the republic of 
E] Salvador, General Salvador Casta- 
neda Castro, wa. the only candidate 
in the election which put him in 
power. He is supported by a military 
group which keeps him in power. 
But under General Castro, E] Sal- 
vador is allowed more freedom of 
speech and of the press than was al- 
lowed under dictatorships like those 
of Hitler in Germany and Mussolini 
in Italy. 

President Juan Jose Arevalo of 
Guatemala was voted into power 
through a democratic election. But 
after being elected, President Are- 
valo suspended the constitution and 
outlawed all political parties but his 
own. 

Honduras and Nicaragua allow 
some democratic freedoms. But they 
actually are more like a dictatorship 
than a democracy. 

Nicaragua has not held a free elec- 
tion since 1932, and Honduras has 
not held one since 1929. 

The presidents of both these coun- 
tries seized power by force, and they 
govern by force. 

But the desire for democracy is 
growing stronger in all of the Cen- 
tral American republics. Slowly but 
surely, the peoples of these countries 
are struggling to achieve the demo- 
cratic way of life—which means 
tree elections, tree speech, and tree 
press. 


DISCOVERED BY COLUMBUS 


Central America was discovered 
by Columbus on his fourth and last 
vovage to the New World in 1502. 
Columbus was searching for a strait 
through which he could sail directly 
to Asia and India. 

One day his ships anchored at an 
island off the coast of Honduras. 
The Indians on the island wore orna- 
ments of gold, and spoke of a land 
to the south where rivers were 
pebbled with the precious metal. 

In quest of the gold, Columbus’ 
ships sailed southward until they 


reached the coast of Honduras on 
August 14, 1502. But Honduras 
proved to be a disappointment. Des- 
pite what the Indians had said, the 
river bottoms were just ordinary 
mud. 

Columbus next went to Costa Rica 
— but the only gold he found there 
was in ornaments worn by the In- 
dians. 

Columbus established a colony in 
Costa Rica, leaving his brother Bar- 
tholomew in command. No sooner 
had Columbus’ ships sailed away, 
however, than Bartholomew and his 
men quit the colony to search for 
gold. 

The real conquest of Central 
America was not accomplished until 
1523. In that year, Don Pedro de 
Alvarado, one of Cortez’ courageous 
young officers, marched down from 
Mexico. His horses and cannon soon 
routed the Indians, and by the fol- 
lowing vear he was able to establish 
a temporary capital in Guatemala. 


GUATEMALA WAS BIG 


When Guatemala was conquered 
by the Spaniards, following thei 
conquest of Mexico, it included all 
of Central America as far south as 
Panama. For 300 years, the other 
Central American countries were 
provinces of one big Guatemalan 
colony owned by Spain. 

These provinces were called Hon- 
duras de Guatemala, San Salvador 
de Guatemala, Nicaragua de Guate 
mala, and Costa Rica de Guatemala. 

Guatemala, and its four provinces, 
proclaimed their independence from 
Spain in 1821. But they were too 
weak to exist as five separate states. 

In 1823 they united into one large 
group, known as the Republic of the 
United States of Central America. 
A Constituent Assembly met to draw 
up the laws of the United States of 
Central America. The Assembly es- 
tablished free education and immi- 
gration, and outlawed slavery. 

It was an encouraging start. But 
means of communication among the 
five sister “states” were so bad, and 
roads were so few, that it was diffi- 








cult for each state to keep informed 
about its neighbors. 

Each state grew suspicious of the 
others, and revolutions broke out. 

In 1838, after fifteen years of civil 
war, the Federal Congress voted to 
allow each state to form its own gov- 
ernment. One by one, the five states 
became independent republics. 

There now six independent 
republics in Central America — Gua- 


are 


temala, Honduras, El Salvador, Nic- 
aragua, Costa Rica, and Panama. 
Panama joined the other Central 


American republics when it broke 
away from Colombia in 1903 (see last 
week's Theme Article). 

The language of all the Central 
American republics is Spanish. 

The United States is the biggest 
buyer of the products of the Central 
American countries. 


GUATEMALA 


Guatemala, a 


country about the 


size of New York State, has the larg- 
est population of the Central Ameri- 


of 


can republics. More than half 


Guatemala’s people are pure-blooded 
Indians. The rest are mestizos (half 
Indian and half white), with a sprin- 
kling of whites. 

Guatemala has three geographical 
divisions: the rich jungle lowlands of 


the Pacific and Atlantic coasts, the 
voleanic mountain ranges of the 
southwest, and the lowlands of 


tangled jungle in the north. 

In the Pacific lowlands of Guate- 
mala live many jungle animals such 
as tapir, armadillo, deer, puma, and 
jaguar. The volcanoes in the south- 
west are still active and Guatemala 
also suffers from severe earthquakes. 
The dense jungle area of the north 
almost one-third of Guate- 
mala, and is thinly populated. Buried 
beneath the hot jungle growth lie 
the ruins of ancient Mayan* cities. 

Education Guatemala is free 
and compulsory, but schools have 
not yet been built in many of the 
rural districts where the Indians live. 
For this reason, only about 20 per 
cent of Guatemalans can read and 
write. 
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HONDURAS 


Honduras, a _ country 


slightly 
smaller than the State of Louisiana, 
is the biggest exporter of bananas in 


Central America. More than 36,000 
acres are in banana plantations. Most 
of the banana plantations are owned 
by U. S. fruit companies. 

Most of the 1,109,833 people of 
Honduras live in the highlands 
formed by the two mountain ranges 
which run the length of the country. 
All but a small percentage of the 
people are mestizos, and most of 
them still speak various Indian lan- 
guages. More than two-thirds of the 
people cannot read or write. 

Insufficient transportation facili- 
ties have slowed the development of 
Honduras. But the airplane does 
much to improve conditions. Almost 
every Honduran town has air serv- 
ice. 


EL SALVADOR 


El Salvador is the only Central 
American republic which does not 
grow bananas. Her principal crop is 
coffee. Except for Brazil and Colom- 
bia, El Salvador produces more cof- 
fee than any other nation in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

El] Salvador is the smallest coun- 
try in Central America, and is about 
the size of Maryland. Because of its 
volcanoes and volcanic lakes, E] Sal- 
vador is a country of great scenic 
beauty. Two mountain ranges run 
the length of the country — some of 
the peaks rising to 8,000 feet. 

Of every 100 Salvadorans, 80 are 
mestizos, 19 are Indians, and one is 
white. The Indians play an active 


The Pan-American Highway, shown 
on map, has not been fully con- 
structed. When it is completed, you 
will be able to motor from Alaska 
to South America in record time. 
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part in the life of the republic, and 
most of them speak Spanish. 

El Salvador, more than any other 
nation in Central America, is a coun- 
try of small landowners. The coftee 
crop, for example, is produced by 
11,000 small farm-owners in an area 
of only 300 square miles. Corn, rice, 
and other crops are also grown on 
small farms. About 80 per cent of all 
the land in El Salvador is under cul- 
tivation. 


NICARAGUA 


Nicaragua, the largest of the Cen- 
tral American republics, is about the 
size of the State of Florida. 

Nicaragua has three major regions: 
the hilly region near the Pacific coast, 
the “mosquito coast” on the Carib- 
bean — mostly jungle and swamp, 
and the mountain country in the cen- 
ter of Nicaragua. 

The Pacific region is the most im- 
portant. Here are Nicaragua's chief 
cities and three-fourths of her popu- 
lation. Here, also, are two great 
lakes — Lake Managua and Lake 
Nicaragua. 

Much of Nicaragua's history is 
closely linked to the United States. 
In fact, Nicaragua was once ruled 
by a dictator named William Walker, 
who came from the State of Ten- 


! 
nessee. 


Walker was a soldier of fortune* 
who went to Nicaragua in 1856. He 
became head of the Nicaraguan army 
and was joined by hundreds of other 
adventurers from the U. S. 

With their aid, Walker had himself 
“elected” president of Nicaragua. 
This was more than Nicaraguans 
could stand. The entire country rose 
against him, and in 1857 he was over- 
thrown. 

This was not the only time the 
U. S. “intervened” in Nicaraguan 
politics. Endless civil wars and revo- 
lutions in Nicaragua endangered 
American lives and property in that 
country. 

For this reason, the U. S. kept a 
strong force of Marines in Nicaragua 
between 1913 and 1932. Today, it is 
no longer the policy of our Govern- 
ment to intervene in the political 
troubles of Latin America. 


COSTA RICA 


Costa Rica has fewer people and 
more democracy than any other Cen- 
tral American republic. 

Costa Ricans are proud of the fact 
that they have more school teachers 
than soldiers. More government 
funds are spent on education than 
on the Costa Rican army. As a result, 
Costa Rica has the highest literacy 
rate* in Latin America. 





By Costa Rican law, everyone old 
enough to vote must do so. Costa 
Ricans take a strong interest in their 
government, and have encouraged 
many social reforms. 

Four-fifths of all Costa Ricans are 
direct descendants of Spanish set- 
tlers. Almost one-fifth are mestizos. 
The remainder of Costa Ricans are 
Negroes. 


COSTA 2ICA’S CLIMATE 


Most Costa Ricans live on a high, 
central plateau where the climate is 
that of perpetual* spring. The steam- 
ing Caribbean coastal lowlands, with 
their foreign-owned banana planta- 
tions, are inhabited by only a small 
fraction of the population. 

Coffee is Costa Rica’s largest ex- 
port. Bananas rank second. 

Because of Costa Rica's high 
mountains, it is extremely difficult to 
construct roads across the country. 
Like Hondurans, Costa _ Ricans 
greatly depend on airplanes to trave] 
around the country. 

Yet throughout the countrysic 
the colorful ox-carts are ever present 
Each region has its own design — the 
high wooden wheels, the sides paint- 
ed in figures and scenes, flowers an: 
geometrical* designs. Each region 
gives prizes for the best-decorated 
carts. 
































COUNTRY AREA IN POPULATION PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS CAPITAL NAME OF 
SQ. MILES PRESIDENT 
Coffee, bananas, cocoa, sugar, to- — 
b ; ttle, Id, nganese, - icado 
sore See — — wah nin anti i a satin Michalski 
Coffee, sugar, rice, balsam, corn, Gen. Salvador 
EL SALVADOR 13,176 1,437,611 cotton, sisal, cattle, gold, silver, rub- san Salvador Castaneda 
; ber, nenequen Castro 
Coffee, bananas, chicle, corn, coco- Gen. Juan Jose 
GUATEMALA 42,353 3,284,269 nuts, cocoa, beans, rice, tobacco, Guotemala City Arevalo 
gold, cattle 
Bananas, coconuts, coffee, cattle, to- ; Gen. Tiburcio 
HONDURAS 44,480 1,109,833 bacco, cotton, indigo, gold, silver, Tegucigalpa Carias 
sugar, mahogany Andino 
Gold, coffee, bananas, cotton, cattle, General 
NICARAGUA 51,700 1,380,287 corn, coffee, cocoa, beans, rice, Managua Anastasio 
sugar, tobacco, timber Somoza 











Statistics on Panama were included in last week’s Theme Article. 





Shorfage of Houses 


“E€ORRY, there are no vacant apart- 
ments.” 

“Sorry, we have no homes for sale 
or for rent.” 

These are the answers which mil- 
lions of home-hunting Americans are 
hearing today. 

It is estimated that 1,500,000 vet- 
erans and their families are already 
in need of homes. As more and more 
veterans return, this number will in- 
crease. 

More than 1,000,000 families are 
“doubling up’— sharing apartments 
and homes. 

By the end of 1946, according to 
the National Housing Agency, about 
3,240,000 families will be in need of 
homes. 

In order to meet the demand for 
new homes, we will have to build 
ten to fifteen million dwelling units 
(homes or apartments) within the 
next ten years. This means that one 
million to a million and a half dwell- 
ing units must be built each year 
until 1956. 

This vast amount of housing will 
be necessary to (1) undouble crowd- 
ed families now sharing the same 
homes; (2) provide homes for new 
families as the population increases; 
and (3) replace about one-half the 
total number of present dwellings 
which are no longer fit for healthful 
living. 


WHY THE SHORTAGE? 


Why are we so short of houses? 
How did we allow ourselves to fall 
so far behind in building new homes 
and repairing old ones? 

Each year a large number of new 
homes must be built just to keep up 
with the increase in population. In 
1925, for example, nearly a million 
homes built in the United 
States. 

But during the 1930s, a depression 
stunned the United States. along with 
the the world. Millions of 
Americans had no jobs and no money 
to spend. Other millions had to cut 
their budgets to fit smaller pay- 
checks, or none at all. Few people 
had enough money to repair old 


were 


rest of 


houses, let alone buy new ones. In 
1933, less than 100,000 new houses 
were constructed. 


Is Serious Problem 


In 1935, business conditions began 
to improve. By 1941, the building 
industry was busy filling orders of 
725,000 customers. But even this rash 
of new homes did not make up for 
the houses which were not built dur- 
ing the depression years. In addition, 
millions of existing homes were bad- 
ly in need of repairs. 

Before these repairs could be 
made, or enough new homes could 
be built, our country was at war. 

During the war, our Government 
could not spare either the manpower 
or the materials needed to construct 
or repair houses. Some emergency 
dwellings were put up for war work- 
ers, but that was all. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT IT? 

You may ask, “Why don’t we just 
go ahead and build millions of 
houses right away, now that the war 
is over?” 

In the first place, there is still a 
severe shortage of lumber, bricks, 
pipes, bathtubs, and a thousand other 
building items. 

There is also a shortage of skilled 
workers in the construction trades. 
Many thousands of new workers will 
have to be trained as carpenters, 
plasterers, bricklayers and plumbers. 

Closely tied up with the problem 
of materials and labor, is the prob- 
lem of prices. In spite of wartime 
price ceilings, the cost of most build- 
ing materials has gone up about 30 
per cent. Wages have also gone up. 
Because of this, your family will have 
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to pay more for a new home than it 
would have paid for the same home 
before the war. But how much more? 

After World War I. there was also 
a large demand for homes. A boom in 
housing forced prices up higher and 
higher, until most people could not 
afford to buy them. The boom finally 
collapsed. Those who had managed 
to buy houses et the inflated prices 
could not keep up the payments on 
their mortgages. They lost their 
homes. 

This time the Government intends 
to prevent such inflation. 

President Truman has announced 
a 3-point program to encourage the 
construction of half a million homes 
in 1946. These points are: 

1. The immediate release by the 
Government of all surplus housing 
(barracks, Quonset huts, training 
stations, etc.), and all surplus build- 
ing materials. 

2. A system has been set up so that 
any builder who agrees to construct 
houses selling for less than $10,000 
will have priority on 50 per cent of 
all building materials. When these 
low-cost homes are constructed, vet- 
erans will have first chance to buy or 
rent them. 

3. The President has asked Con- 
gress to pass a bill which will put 
price ceilings on the selling prices 
of new and old houses. If such a 
bill is passed it will act to prevent 
a wild building boom. 

To carry out this program, Presi- 
dent Truman has appointed a Hous- 
ing Expediter. He is Wilson Wyatt, 
former mayor of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 





i rive t t 
Quonset huts, once used as barracks, are reconverted for 





Phy tak i ‘ Association 


civilian housing. 


Each hut has a livirg room, two bedrooms, bathroom and kitchenette. 
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Where are the engines? The Douglas experimental bomber XB-42 is pow- 


ered by engines located in the tail which drive two contra-rotating 
“‘Mixmaster,”’ 
record-smashing flight from Long Beach, Calif., to Washington, D. C. 
Flight was made in 5 hours, 17 minutes, and 34 seconds. But the XB-42 
did not fly the approved route, and its record is therefore not official. 
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Airlines’ Future 





Commercial airlines face a 
bright future 


In 


according to the 
1932, | be iirlines 
ipproximately 474,000 
In 1944, this figure 
had increased almost ten-fold 
to 4,668,330 CAA 
predicts that by 1955, the air 
lines of our nation can expect to 
have 20,000,000 


irried 


pass nvgers 


passengers 


passengers a | 


Air 
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commercial air transports —three 
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times present number 


engaged solely in international 
Hying 

Most of these transports will 
be air giants, capable of seating 
veral times as many passengers 
as present-day types of trans 
ports can accommodate 

These planes will operat 
from 6,300 airports in the 


United States — more than twice 


| the more than 2,500,000 people 


the number of airports now in 
use. 

Aircraft manufacturing, which 
has fallen off sharply since the 
end of the war, will again be 
stepped up — according to CAA 
estimates. To meet the demand 
for 
ments, 


planes and _ replace- 
aircraft manutacturers 
will produce 200,000 planes a 


year by 1955. 


new 


Jobs in Aviation 


If these predictions are accu- 
rate, the aviation industry will 
provide a total of 633,000 jobs 
in 1955. This is not an impres- 
sive number when compared to 


engaged in the aviation indus- 
try during the war. But the war 
years were abnormal*, and so 
was the growth of the aircraft 
industry 

To obtain a clear picture of 
how civil aviation will grow in 
the future, let’s compare the 
number of aviation jobs that are 





expected to be available in the | 
next ten years with prewar avia- 
tion employment In 
1955, the branches of 
civil aviation will provide jobs 
is follows: 
Manufacturing—307 ,900 jobs, 
compared to 64,000 in 1939. 
Commercial airlines — 165,500 
jobs compared to 18,400 in 1939. 
Light plane flying (personal, 


figures. 
Various 


commercial —_ 
100,000 jobs compared to 7,100 
1939. 


business, and 


in 


* Means word is defined on p. 9 | 


| instrument manufacture, 


Acme 
British test Nazi V-2 rocket bomb in 
Germany. Rocket is filled with sand 
and aimed to hit harmlessly in sea. 


Airports — 39,900 jobs 
pared to 4,200 in 1939. 
Federal Government ( princi- 
pally the CAA) — 20,000 
compared to 5,000 in 1939. 
In addition to these 633,300 
jobs, 268,000 
will be employed indirectly from 


com- 


jobs 


another people 


aviation — in aircraft radio and 


tor eX- 
ample 
Thus, in 1955 


aviation will 


provide a total of 901,300 jobs 


almost seven times the num 


ber of jobs which existed in pre- 


War aviation. 

What about military aviation? 
CAA that our Army and 
Navy air forces will total 18,750 


planes 


Says 


fraction of our 
air strength. 
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What is an airplane's 
service ceiling? 
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Science 


The Story of Dr. Jane Hastings 


R. HASTINGS is in charge of the 

only all-girl industrial laboratory in 
the Company; the personnel is feminine 
from the boss to the newest high school 
graduate. In this lab at G.E.’s Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, Works various alloys are 
tested and analyzed for the armed forces 
to help give our fighting men the best 
equipment possible. 

Many of the girls who have worked 
with Dr. Hastings leave for college train- 
ing in science, then return to General 
Electric. “It is one of the biggest thrills 
of my job,” says Dr. Hastings, “to help 
young girls makeareal career in science.” 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
New York. 


Ice fishing used to be one of Jane’s favorite sports, getting Jane was third baseman on the Smith College varsity team 
good marks in school her reqular occupation. At Adams High but she spent more time studying chemistry. Working at a G-E 


chool in Massachusetts, Jane was class valedictorian 
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laboratory one summer, Jane decided to become a chemist. 


Before coming to work at G.E. full time, Jane obtained Dr. Hastings is now directing a testing laboratory at Pittsfield, 


several years of industrial laboratory experience and a Ph.D. bur she 
in chemistry from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


still finds time to attend occasional country 


auctions, to add to her collection of old American furniture. 
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If it’s travel...the Pennsylvania 
Railre 1 ofters the shortest East-West 
route and a whole fleet of fast, com- 
fortable ependable trains. With con- 
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INDIANA. Diversified farming against 


ckground of modern industry. 


ship or build... 


If it’s locating a plant... here’s a 
territory that has special advantages. 
Quick access to markets, coal, petroleum, 
electric power, Manpower, water, many 
natural resources, fine low-cost transpor- 
tation. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Industrial Department has compiled 
data on available buildings and sites— 
will also make confidential surveys, if 
desired. Communicate with our Indus- 
trial Agents in Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, New York— 
or the Pennsylvania Railroad representa- 


tive nearest you. 
Whatever your transportation needs, we 


can be of service to you. Count upon 


the Pennsylvania Railroad, everyone of 


| } 


us, tO do Our best! 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD SERVES 
THESE 13 STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





NEW YORK. The port, city, state NEW JERSEY. Industry, agriculrure— 
are served by Pe ylvania R. R. and excellent ports of its own. tries—and the port of Philadelphia. 


/ 


If you plan to travel, 


PENNSYLVANIA. Steel, coal, many indus- 


KENTUCKY. Noted for its topacco 
as well as its distilleries. 





DELAWARE. A state small ir 
rich in industry and ag 





MICHIGAN. Home of the 
line. A great farming st 


ne 





ROCHESTER 


BUFFALO 


~ 
> 


WEST VIRGINIA. State of steel, coal MARYLAND. Factories, f , fisherie WASHINGTON, D.C. Als« 
and other large natural resources. and the port of Balumore. stribut center for 
consumer goods, 





im & = PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
its packing MISSOURI. St. Louis west, everything Fe Sewing The Nallon | 


enterprises, from chemical plants to baby chicks. 












Your health andl 


VICTORIES IN MEDICAL 
RESEARCH 


with death at his 


struggle , 
) y ystaking jabor 0: 


and the pall 
ntist in his lat 
mankind Ss 


The physician 5 
patient's bedside 


i i soratory —both 
arch sci 

the researt 

are vital parts ‘ ~ developed 
mm y researc ls, = oo 
er : Realization of that fact 

- ists for many 
es that have 
ing and to 


4 1 
greatest fight. 
weapons a 


against disease. 
{ 
inspired Squibb ré a 

led them to disco e 
human suffer | ' 
few glimpses 


arch scient 


years—has = 
é 4 ale 
done much to alle vii —_ 
On this p2ce < 
earch activities 


>a 
prolong life. 
of Squibb r 


This baby lived because medical science has found a way to prevent hemor- 
rhagic disease in the newborn. Deficiency of vitamin K results in a subnormal 
amount of clotting substance in the blood. Thyloquinone, discovered at the 
Squibb Institute for Medical Research, has exceedingly high vitamin K 

' activity and is a specific for the prevention and control of that hemorrhagic 
ae ee es condition. This is a typical example of the way Squibb research is fighting 

disease and saving lives, 

Like a cherry on a stem, the pituitary gland hangs in the center 

of the skull. The pituitary is one of the endocrine glands that 

produce those vital chemical substances called hormones. At 

the Squibb Institute for Medical Research much scientific in- 

vestigation has been devoted to the pituitary hormones 

because they are known to influence the activity of other 

endocrine glands. 
Fighting diphtheria. 
Here you see diphtheria 
bacilli growing by the 
billions in special cul 
ture flasks at the Squibb 
Biological Laboratories. 
Diphtheria antitoxin is 
the chief reliance of phy- 
sicians in fighting this 
disease. Squibb scien- 
tists have contributed 
to progress in concen- 
trating the antitoxin, 
thus reducing the dos- 
age volume to the ad- 
vantage of the patient. 


Astounding fact about penicillin is that 10,000 gallons of cul- 


pear = THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT OF EVERY PRODUCT 
ture broth yield only a few ounces of purified penicillin powder. 
Giant tank shown above is one of many at the Squibb plant. iS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


Penicillin research at the Squibb Laboratories has been a 
major contribution to the relief of human suffering. 











Words starred * in the magazine are 
defined below. 


abnormal (abb-NOR-muhl), p. 8. 
Unusual. not normal. 

geometrical (JEE-oh-MET-rih-kuhl), 
p. 6. Geometrical designs are 
made of 


designs 
lines. triangles, rectangles, 
curves arranged in balanced formations. 
(MAH-yann), p. 5. 
ing to the Mayas, a group of highly 
ivilized American Indians 
in what is now Mexico, Guatemala and 
British Honduras white 


came to they 


Mayan 


before 
Today, 


men 


America. make 


up the majority of the peasant popula- | 


tion of these areas. 
modulated MODD-vou-LATE- 
13. Regulated, 


perpetual 


ed), 
softened, toned down. 
everlasting, eternal. 
REHZ-oh-nance), p. 13. 
Act of making sounds longer and strong- 
er by making other objects reflect them. 

highest 

»), p. 6. Pertaining to ability to read 
nd write. The 


Continuing forever, 


resonance 


literacy rate 


literacy rate of 
s determined by comparing the num- 
ver of people who can read and write 
called literates) to the total population 
f the A nation with the high- 
est literacy rate of 


country. 


e of literates. 
An adventur- 
who tries to make 
that. looks profitable to him. 
His main interest is making money. Sol- 
often seek political 
which might lead to riches. 


PLACES IN THE NEWS 
Costa Riea (KOSS-tuh REE-kuh). p 


as the largest percentag 
soldier of fortune, 


rr. One 
iny line 


p. 6. 


liers of fortune 


power, 


5. Costa Rica means 
vas named by Columbus in 1502. 

El Salvador (ell SAHL-vah-THOR), 
». 5. El Salvador means “The 
Che Spanish conqueror, Pedro de 
it this religious name. 
(GWAH-tuh MAH-lah), 
). 5. Many people have translated Gua- 
emala to mean different things. Some 
hink it means “Land of the Eagle.” 
Others say it is “Land of Forest.” 

Honduras (hon-DOO-rahs), p._ 5. 
fonduras is the 


ado, gave 
Guatemala 


Spanish word for 
depths.” Early Spanish explorers ap- 
‘lied this term to the area because they 
iad difficulty in anchoring their ships 
ff its shore. 

Nicaragua (NICK-ah-RAH-gwah). p. 
». Nicaragua is 
iamed after an 
Nicarao” or “Nicaragua.” 

Tegucigalpa (tay-GOO-see-GAHL- 
pah), p. 5. A town in Honduras. 


said to been 


called 


} 
nave 


Indian chief 


Pertain- | 


who lived | 


per-PET-you-uhl), p. 6. | 


(LIT-uhr-uh- 


a nation 


a group of nations | 


money in | 


‘Rich Coast.” It 


Savior.” | 
Alva- 


LARRY HASTINGS, 16, of Kenosha High; 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. Elected Junior Class 
President. Head of the Student Council. 
Picked as “A Citizen of Tomorrow” for 


outstanding character and achievements. 


_ : m4 - een’ 
Rg Si — 


LARRY IS BUSINESS MGR. 
of his high school paper— 
also its star advertising sales- 
man.He’s varsity quarter- 
back. Coaches at the ““Y’’— 
where his baseball, football 
teams were city champions. 


SUMMERS LARRY CARRIES 
ICE to keep fit. Active in 
church work, Larry waschosen 
Senior Sunday School presi- 
dent. A star debater, he plans 
to use this talent as a lawyer. 


| LARRY HASTINGS SAYS: “Life may 


begin at 40 for some folks, but for 
me it begins at breakfast! I always 
eat a good breakfast, because morn- 
ing is the busiest, ‘workin’est’ part of 
the day. 

“T like to get going with KIX! As 
a breakfast starter, KIX is mighty 
easy to take. It’s crisp to bite into— 
and man, that flavor’s ‘super’! KIX 
sure wins with me!” 
He Avoids "MORNING SLUMP” 
Larry knows that a winning break fast 
helps make a winning day! For the 

















heart of that breakfast, Larry turns 
to that famous American energy grain, 
Corn—the grain that sustained our 
pioneer ancestors. 

KIX is nutritious Corn in a grand 
new form! Corn popped into toasty, 
tasty “Crunchy Puffs’”’.Witha “come- 
on” Corn flavor that’s malt-sweet, 
honey-smooth. 

Be smart—eat an energy breakfast. 
“Kick off” with KIX—that energy 
breakfast cereal. You'll say: “It’s a 
WINNER!” 

General Mills 


KIX is a reg. trade mark of General Mills. Copr. 
1946, General Mills, Inc., Minneayx lis i. eit In, 





wie 


the last word in 
modern sports equipment 








10 Ey 
“T-1-M-B-E-RI" 


Bob receives a basketball from the 
star of Oklahoma, Evelyn Wyckoff. 


HEY laughed when he got up to play. 

And they roared when he sat down 
He was so big and clumsy. But time 
marches on, and the jeerers now are 
cheerers. 

We're talking about Bob Kurland, the 
Oklahoma A. & M. basketball sta 
Standing exactly 7 feet, he is the tallest 
hoopster in the world. 

Thanks to his coach, Hank Iba, Bob is 
no longer a goon. For two years in a 
row, he’s made the all-America team. He 
averages about 20 points a game and is 
a great team man. With his step-ladder 
arms, he is sure death under the baskets. 

Before the rules were changed, he 
used to stand in front of the basket 
jump up and slap away the opponents 
shots! 

Born in Jennings, Mo., 22 years ago, 
Bob hails from a long line of giants. His 
dad is 6 ft. 3 in.; his uncles and cousins 
start at 6-3 and go up and up. 

Shy, modest, very likable, Bob is pres- 
ident of the Student Senate and captain 
of the basketball team. He is majoring in 
general science, has a B-plus average. 

He has a variety of nicknames, Some 
people call him “Red” because of his 
hair; others call him “Foothills” because 
of his height. Another odd moniker is 
“Two-Towel.” This was hung on him bi 
a trainer who said it took two towels | 
dry Bob’s long frame! 

Kurland’s biggest thrill in basketba!! 
came last season when he led the Aggies 
to the national crown. Next to basket- 
ball, he likes track best. Last year 
tried his hand at shot-putting and hi; 
jumping. 

Despite his height, he loves to dan 
— when he can find a girl big enoug 
He wears a size 14 shoe. Other tall boys 
all over the country write to him for | 
old basketball shoes. Bob already has 
worn out four pairs this season! 


— HerMan L. Masi, Sports Editor 
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CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 


These questions are based on articles in this issue. Per- 
fect score is 100. Answers appear in Teacher's Edition. 





1. CENTRAL AMERICA 


Write the answers to the following questions in the space 
after each question. Score 3 points each. Total, 30. 


1. How many republics are there in Central America? 

2. What European nation conquered Central America in 
the sixteenth century? —__ ae 

3. What European nation still owns part of Central 
eae ae 

4. What popular fruit is one of the principal products ot 
Central America? oo 

5. Which is the largest Central American republic? 








6. Which is the smallest? seniinindaliieiiieaiites 

7. What country buys more of Central America’s products 
than any other nation? ——___ 

8. What U. S. “soldier of fortune” once ruled Nicaragua? 








9. What is the common language ot the people of Central 
America? - er. 

10. What Central American nation has the highest lit- 
eracy rater —___ 


My score 


2. NEIGHBORS TO THE SOUTH 


Each series below identifies one ot the Central American 
republics. Name each nation described in the space pro- 
vided. Score 3 points each. Total, 15. 


a. Rich Coast, San José, coffee, eodoro Picado Michal- 
I socaeamcdiesiiet 

b. Guatemala City, chicle, Juan Jose Arevalo, Land of 
0 eee ease eee 

c. Managua, lakes, Anastasio Somoza, Mosquito Coast. 


d. Tegucigalpa, Tiburcio Carias Andino, depths, airports. 


e. The Savior, San Salvador, Salvador Castaneda Castro, 
volcanic lakes. 








My score 


‘ 


1. What important inte:- 2. Italian explorer who 
national meeting took place discovered Central America. 
here last week? 








3. U. S. AT U.N.O. 


Match these U. S. representatives and alternates to the 
U.N.O. with phrases identifying them. Score 2 points each. 
Total, 16. 

—a. Eleanor Roosevelt 1. Chairman ot House Foreign 


- Affairs Cc i 
—b. James F. Bymes Affairs Committec 


2. Widow of the late President 
—c. Charles A. Eaton 8. Former Postmaster-General 
—d. Edward R. Stettinius 4. Congressman from N. J. 

a ‘ 5. U. S. Secretary of State 
—e. Tom Connally 6. Heads U. S. delegation to 
—+t. Sol boom U.N.O. 

5 eo 7. Republican Senator 
—g. Frank C. Walker 8. Chairman of Senate Foreign 


—h. Arthur H. Vandenberg Relations Committee 


My score 


4. JAM SESSION 


Underline the correct phrase which describes each ot the 
slang radar terms below. Score 5 points each. Total 15. 


1. A radar jam session is (a) a boogie-woogie radio pro- 
gram; (b) a type of preserves; (c) an anti-radar blitz. 

2. A radar window is (a) an opening in a radar set; (b) 
strips of aluminum foil which reflect sounds; (c) the bay 
from which bombs are dropped. 

3. A radar carpet is (a) a covering tor the floor of a 
plane; (b) a model of a ship; (c) an electronic radar jam- 
mer. 


My score 
5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 
These tour pictures give clues to the answers, which you 
stould write on the lines provided. Score 6 points each. 


Total, 24. 


My score __ 








My votal score 














4. Russian Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs. 


3 Which Central American 
recu_tic is the most demo- 
cratic? 





BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


1. Recruited for the Army by a Union agent, 17-year-old Pulitzer 
jumped overboard when his ship reached Boston and swam 
ashore. He did not see why the agent should get his bounty. 








/ WiLL JOIN THE 
CAVALRY AND COMLECT 
THE REWARD MYSELF. 











JOSEPH PULITZER 
(1847-1911) 


2. After the war, the penni- 5 : First Giant of Modern Journalism 


- . PULITZER 
a — ake ror 32500.! OSEPH PULITZER came to America 
ovis. Throug 


from Hungary in 1864 for a milita 

and resourcefulness, he rose- career. Instead he did his real fighting 
from reporter to newspaper with words as publisher of two great 
owner in 10 years. ‘ newspapers, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
/ WILL MAKE THE DISPATCH 2) and the New York World. 

A GREAT PAPER AGAIN. In politics and with crusades in his 
/ 81D $ 2500. papers’ columns, he fought corruption 
with boundless energy. By making the 
World ”.,.not only cheap but bright, 
not only bright but large, not only large 
but truly democratic . . .,” he set circula- 
tion records and paved the way for pop- 
ular journalism in America. 

One World “stunt” raised $100,000 
to build the Statue of Liberty pedestal 
and gained many readers for the paper. 
Pulitzer’s newspapers were leading or- 
gans of liberal thought in America. 

He endowed the journalism school at 
Columbia University and established the 
Pulitzer prizes in journalism and letters. 





























3. the Dispatch grew to the saat cian ain 5. Pulitzer suddenly went blind while ona 
Post-Dispatch—soon the city’s THE MAINE WAS health cruise in 1899. But secretaries informed 
chief evening paper. In 1883 SUNK BY A him of world events and he directed his papers 
Pulitzer bought the New York SPANISH until his death 22 years later. 











MINE / 





World and began upsetting poor BUT IT 18 WOT DARK, 
newspaper tradition. cme wee e* MR. PULITZER : 





FROM NOW ON WE All RIGHT ! 
SAY THINGS IN PLAIN ot 

WORDS - USE PICTURES ~ 
MAKE PEOPLE LAUGH 
WE'LL SPEAK FOR 
THE WORKING MAN. 





4. The World was called a 
“yellow” paper because 
of its circulation fight with 
Hearst's New York Journal 
encouraging the Spanish- 
American War. 
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fancy 


Allied airmen 


some thing 
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formal get-together of 


trom 


To airmen howe ver, “jam ses- 


alto- 
an In- 
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ull with hot licks 


In ait slang i jam se ssion” 
s an anti-radar blitz to blind 
nd confuse the enemy 
The story of how a group of 
Allied scientists, working in ut 
st secrecy dk elop d anti 
radar devices which rreatly 
elped to win the wal has 
ily recently been re eal | 
Since radars wer the indis 
ensable eves’ f all armi 
ivi nd air forces, the Al 
d jamming svstem thre 
\ Wal ind Japanes detenses 
to utter contusion 
Che wit radar dk vices used 
ré tr ty neral types: alu 
num tf il illed ‘Window : 
id electronic detectors d 





ALFRED D. BECK, Editor 


RADAR JAM SESSION 


jammers — the most common of 

which is called “Carpet.” 
“Window” of thin 

strips of aluminum foil, a frac- 


consists 
tion of an inch wide and a few 


inches long. Aluminum foil was 
chosen because it is an excellent 


It 


strong radar echo in proportion 


radio reflector. returns a 


to its Size 


How “Window” Works 


Allied thes 
could multiply the echo by cut- 


scientists found 


ting the strips of foil to one-half 
the radar’s wave-length. These 
“tuned” strips, by resonance,® 
sent back a very strong echo. A 


six-ounce bundle of 6,000 strips, 
di pp. d from a plane and scat- 


the ail looked to a 


tering in 

radar like three heavy bombers 
German and Jap gunners, 

fooled by the false echoes, fired 

it the “Window” instead of at 

the planes. By dropping clouds 


* Means word is defined on p. 9. 











































































































U. S. soldier, wearing a German helmet, operates a captured Nazi anti- 
circraft fire-control radar. He demonstrates the helpless feeling experi- 
enced by German radar operators when Allied bombers dropped thin 
strips of tin-foil (shown in photo) to “jam” German anti-aircraft radars. 





of foil, Allied bombers in effect 
were able to conceal themsei\ es 
in an electronic “smoke scree 

“Window” 
shells 
to appear on the enemy’s radar 
like a big fleet of ships. 

In the U. S., 
entire production of aluminum 
foil for “Window.” 
That’s why there were no foil 
wrappings on your candy bars, 
during the war. 


was also shot in 
and made 


from ships 


practically our 


was used 


How “Carpet” Works 





The 
electronic jammer was an air- 
borne and shipborne 
called “Carpet.” 

An 


radio 


most commonly used 


model 
electronic 


jammer is a 


transmitter which bom- 


bards a radar with radio waves 


of the radar’s frequency. Thess | 


waves are ot a very spec ial | 
type. Regular rhythmic radio | 
waves are no good because the 


13 


pip on the radar scope — repre- 
the tarvet rides on 
top of the interference and re- 
mains visible. 

Allied scientists solved their 
problem by developing a radio 
transmitter which sent radio 
waves modulated® by random 
“noise’—an irregular disturb- 
which made a 
sound, like distant surf, when 
heard through earphones. 


senting 


ance hissing 


On a radarscope, this “noise” 
appeared as “grass’—a jumble 
of grass-like spikes which oblit- 
erated all target pips. 

Allied anti-radar devices en- 
abled the war with 
far tewer men and 
equipment. In our invasions of 
Sicily, Italy, Southern France, 
Leyte, Iwo Jima, and Okinawa, 
anti-radar barrages knocked out 
the radar and 
virtually blinded the enemy as 
our fleets 


us to win 


losses In 


enemys systems 


invasion moved in 


AMERICAN INVENTIONS QUIZ 














WHAT IS IT? 
Answer on page 14. 


PHONES FOR AUTOS 


The Bell System will soon 
try out its new teleph me ser 
ice between autom biles ti ivel 
ing oO shwavs and any tel 
phon es tices, or 
stores 

The trials will take place 
ilong tl three intercity high- | 
way routes 

] Between Chicag ind St 
Louis, via Ottawa, Peoria and 
Springfield, Illinois 

A Between New York A|- 
bany, and Buffalo 

) Between New York ind 
Boston 

Automobiles used in the trials 
will be equipped with radio 





steam roller? 
steam automobile? 
steam gun? 


tele phones installed in the da 
board 


If a caller in Chicago want 
talk t n occupant in an aut 
mobile somewhere betwec 
Chicago and St. Louis, he will 
ask for Long Distance, then ask 
tor the Mobile Serv 1C¢ Opera 
tor, and give her the call num 
ber of the automobile. She will 
route the call ove telephe 
wires to one ot the transmittir 
receiving stations along the 
highwav and then send the si 
nal to the automobile by rad 

If the autoist wants to mak 
a call he merely picks up his 
recel\ eT pushes the “talk’ but- 
ton ind the Mobil service 
Operator will “come in on the 
line’ to take the number 
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SHE naunngans 


EED a new dressing table? Here’s 

one youll like—and you won't 
have to go buy-buy. You can make it 
yourself with two packing cases! 

1. Nail cases together, one on top of 
the other (Fig. 1). Line cases inside 
with gay oilcloth, and fasten 
colored-headed thumbtacks. 

2. Cut second piece of oilcloth 2” 
larger on all sides than top of “table.” 
Fold margins down, and tack to sides 
and back of table and to inside top of 
front of table. 

Use chintz, gingham, or muslin to 
make ruffles. Each ruffle should be 14 


times 


with 


as long as combined length of 
sides, front, and back of table (measur- 
ing around the top) —and 2” wider 
than height of table. To make ruffle: 

1. Turn under 1” hems all around 
ruffle and sew by hand — leaving ends 
open. Cut piece of heavy cord long 
enough to fit around top of table. Draw 
cord through top hem of ruffle until 
ends of cord extend from ends of ruffle. 

2. Push border of 
hem so 1” frill will stick up (Fig. 2). 
Tack one end of cord to front center of 
top table. Draw tight 
around top edge of table and thumbtack 
second end where it meets first end. 


cord to bottom 


edge of cord 


3. Arrange ruffle evenly around front 
and sides of table. Tack ruffles at top 
corners of table to hold it in place. Front 
must be left free for ruffles to slide on 
cord. 


—Mary Cooper 
































Junior Writers 





END us your original writings — poems, 

essays, short stories, or “My Community” 
articles. If your writings are published, you 
will receive the Junior Scholastic Certificate 
of Merit and a JSA button. Your writings 
will also be entered in the Junior Scholastic 
Writing Awards. 

Address your contributions to: Junior 
Scholastic Writing Awards, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Big Brother 


Remember brother 


when your big 
used to tell you to “grow up”? 

It's funny how long ago that seems 
now. It’s hard to believe that the soldier 
whose picture stands on the piano is the 
same roughneck who used to boss you 
around. But he is. He has done what he 
was always commanding you to do. 

It came as something of a shock, you 
remember, when he strode into the 
house wearing his uniform for the first 
time. The funny thing was, you couldn't 
put your finger on exactly what was dif- 
ferent about him, Mother said he was 
more considerate. Dad said he was surer 
of himself. Then your brother said some- 
thing that rang a bell. He said, “The 
Army's given me pretty big shoes to 
wear. It’s going to take a lot before I 
really fit ‘em.” 

And he didn’t mean size twelve-and-a- 
half! He was talking about the new re- 
sponsibility that had 
handed to him. 


suddenly been 


Joan Schrager, 9th Grade, 
Knickerbocker H. S., 
Troy, N. Y. 


Ode to a Pretzel 


Twisted and entwined, 

Thy toasted surface wound in everlast- 
ing loops, 

The shining crystal-cubes of salt 

Encrusted on thy floury edge in groups, 


O Pretzel! 


Thou art king of all, 
The recipe that forms thy golden crown 
Appeareth not between potato chips 
Nor popcorn, with its husk popped 
brown, O Pretzel! 
I plainly see, by now, thou canst not 
speak, 
Since hunger riseth swift, by leaps and 
bounds, 
If thou hadst not been quite so meek 
Thou wouldst not be at happy hunting 
grounds, Poor Pretzel! 
Bruce Worden Lewis, 8th Grade, 
Henry Studebaker School, 
South Bend, Ind. 











THE HARVEY GIRLS 
WAM An M-G-M Picture 


The Harvey Girls is the best musical 
to appear this year. It’s the story of 
Susan Bradley (Judy Garland), who 
comes from a small town in Ohio. She 
goes west to marry a man she’s never 
met — only to find that his proposal 
of marriage was a joke. 

But Susan is a gal of spunk. Shy 
does not take the first train back to 
Ohio. Instead, she decides to stay and 
get even with the practical jokester. 

Youll like The Harvey Girls. The 
comedy is fresh clean-cut. The 
music is as gay as the technicolor sets 
Judy is charming. The theme song is 
the popular Atchison, Topeka, and tly 
Santa Fe. 


MOVIE CHECKUP 

Drama: ““Miss Susie Slagle’s. “““The 
Bells of St. Mary’s. ““Johnny in th 
Clouds. 

Comedy: “““Colonel Effingham’s Raid 
“What Next, Corporal Hargrove? 

Musical: “““The Harvey Girls. “Mexi- 
cana. 

Mystery: “Danger Signal. 

Western: ““Abilene Town. ““San An- 
tonio. 


and 





Not Particular 


Son: “Gosh, pop, I got all A’s this 
term!” 

Father: “That's fine. Just for that I'll 
give you a shiny new dime.” 

Son: “Thanks, pop, but a dirty old 


dollar will do.” 


Robert Walker, John Simpson Jr. H. 8 


Whirlwind 


A sailor and a Wave were driving 
through the countryside at high speed 
Suddenly, he turned to her and said: 

“Isn't it great — speeding like thi 
for mile after mile? Doesn't it mak 
you glad that you're alive?” 

“Glad?” she gasped. “I'm amazed! 
Brooklyn, N 


Mansfield, O 


Sandra Baer, P, 8S. 122 





Answer to Inventions Quiz, p. 13 
It is a steam gun — captured by Federal troo; 
from Confederate soldiers during the Civil Wa 
The steam gun was built to discharge any mis 
ile from an ounce to a 24-pound shot. It cou 
fire 500 balls a minute. 
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Joke of the Week 


a Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
| ISA button. for this week go to Jack 
Fuller, Bellevue Jr. H. S., Memphis, 


Tenn. 


The young lieutenant was inspecting 





l the camp kitchen. He noticed a large 








kK “ 

’ kettle of water on the stove. It was just 
beginning to boil. 
a. For a moment, he watched it. Then, 


in a stern voice he said to the GI cook: 
Vel “Why does the water in this kettle 
Sal @ boil around the edges and not in the 
center?” 


Send for this big 
—_— 22,000-WORD 


to then replied: | W 
=e “The water around the — sir, is E B S T E 4 
and pes ACROSS 
for the men on guard. They have break- 


The fast a half hour earlier than the other or | D | ® T | O N A R Y 
3. 






























eyes. 
men. . ‘ 
The Covering for the head. | 7 
ets ae pi 8. Central American Republic. tere 5 YOUr CHARES 50 GH — prae 
y is Solution to Last Week's Word Puzzle 11. To worry. tically as a gift—a big, complete, 
the oe ee 12. Past tense of lead. up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
10-gad; 12-one; 13-liana; 15-Pa.; 16-he; 17-Al; 13. Sixth tone of musical scale, containing 378 pages, 22,000 defi- 
-elate; 21-amt.; 22-Poe; 23-ave; 24-S.0.S.; 25-15. Objective case of I. nitions, and 12 special sections, 
é 7 -Easter 16. River E. Engl | ‘ . ° one 
SN ek a ee a a ee ». iver in B. England. including a digest of military and 
The i Scanal; 8-dealt; 11-ai; 12-opens; 14-names; 16- ~~ Small spot 19. A — naval facts. Just mail 15¢ and two 
els; 19-apse; 20-to; 2l-aver; 23-ave.; 26-it. 22. © noti ‘ Be , : 
i. " ) aver; AVE i ~s ( onjunc tion de noting a choice empty BC Planters Bags or BC 
23. Prefix meaning two. alte. % . 
“eoger’ and one empty 10c Planters 
25. Central American Republic. y ‘ ane 
Li ae ila a Mixed Nuts bag to PLANTERS 
31. The first ° Dept. 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
val 32. Abbrev. for Rhode Island, a copy will be sent promptly. 
34. Seventh tone vo. ile 
35. Highest mountain in Philippines. 
An- 36. British protectorate in Arabia. : 
38. Republic in Central America. Wee] “STAMP FINDER’! 
41. To behold. } wey _ - 
pers , WE STAMP FREE! --VALUA ! 
42. Belonging to men vINDER, today for big new edition, fully mustrated. 
‘ " | enabling you instantly to identify ali difti- 
5 fine Mies hte packet oh escecting 
ian aa” stamps from Egypt, Newfoundiand, Pati- 
so | SS || Breet ae tictaee meee aire, 
| ves approval applicants enclosing 3c postage! 
L - Mustrated bargain list included. 
1. Giants that eat people — & ELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 
‘ 3. Stick used to beat time for music. ae 
iS : 
4. Abbrev. for Saint. LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS: 
rn 5. Past participle of have. ALSO Bd tod dg. Ls FREE FRENCH 


6. Nickname for Albert. 

7. Claw of bird of prey 

9. Republic of Central America. 
10. To come together 

1, 0 11. Frequency modulation 


Free Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5¢ with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 











14. Preposition showing point occupied 














17. Objective case of we 
e . 
” How re VOU doing? ) 18. Oldest Greek architectur ZOWIE-E-E! A BARRE 
ne 20. Joint between upper and lower arm. FOR ONLY A 
i > ’ ; ; S00 UNITED STATES STAMPS--absolutely ie \- 
d 21. In Greek mythol eV, a maiden sorted--just as received from church missions "Many vartetics, 
- | Pe | t oo including large omer ayer, airmaiis, high denomina- 
change Into a rer tions, we te 5.00! Stampdom’s bi bigges 5 pean e of fun--and 
thi ° you inlannt find —— sent lable!!! PRICE ONLY 10c 
; 7 24. Present tense of be 1OUS APPRO ‘ANTS. Money back if not de- 
ik You re waiting to take Peg to the nits lighted. Mustrated Gammon lists with each order. 
‘ : H kid | , : , : 25. Pieces of metal used for monev. MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 75, CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 
movies. er i ro > é ‘ ; 
&. other is hangimg 96 Unwoven cloth made of beaten bark. - _ ee 
1! tround the living room. Do you: 07 fT 
( \. Pick ‘ : _ 27. Egyptian sun god. 
° ic up a magazine and ignore 28. A | 
Be 28. ikeness. 
1im ? age 






ms : : : 29. Amount of surface ( pl. ). \ ~\ Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 
B. Give him a dime and tell him to . signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices 
rt 30. Abbrev. for height 








‘ Pins, ¥&e up. Write today for free catalog i, 
scram > >= . Dept. Metal Arts C Rocheste > 
om a : : . 33. Within. 35. Crack pilo ” se 
Wa C. Talk to him about something he’s 37. Demand payment of debt 
= Si. mi Yi ent of debt. EE Le 
iti nterested in — even if he wants to dem- 5 of 
ou mstrate a new football pss: cat on 39. Abbrev. meaning that is. Advertisements in Junior Scholastic are guides 
ou! 40. Abbrev. meaning before noon, | to education, health or fun. They are worthy of 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in | your attention. Please remember to mention Junior 
Pupils Edition next issu 


*J094109 . i 
1 st‘) Scholastic when writing to advertisers 





THE TRUE-LIFE STORY OF A GREAT INVENTOR 


PART I 
STOP OR DIE! 








~ a 


/ A SHORT DISTANCE BEHIND THE HEAD-ON COLLISION WHICH FOLLOWED 
THERE GOES THAT WW WE'LL NEVER STOP ANOTHER TRAIN JERKED TO A SUDDEN STOP. AMONG THE PASSENGERS 
DOWN - BRAKE HER IN TIME ~~ GET WHO POURED OUT OF IT WAS GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE. 

for YEARS AGO...JN WHISTLE AGAIN | | | 
1866...ALL TRAINS ; Ss <> ~ 


MANO BRAKES : ‘ Ml TRAIN IN A MOMENT WITH } BETTER, SAFER WAY 


BRAKEMEN RUNNING % es THOSE CLUMSY HAND TO STOP A TRAIN! 
FROM CAR TO CAR, Ve ey 


FRANTICALLY TURNING 
THE BRAKE WHEELS. 
FREQUENTLY IT WAS 
IMPOSSIBLE TO STOP 
THE TRAIN IN TIME. FOR 
THE MEN IN THE ENGINE 
CAB, IT WAS TOO OFTEN A 
CASE OF STOP OR DiE/ 














TUNNEL IN ITALY... GREW THE INSPIRATION OF GEORGE STOP A TRAIN 
WESTINGHOUSE TO APPLY HIS BRAKES WITH AIR. FAST/ 
> == 
1 9 LP 
SS = i j 


OUT OF THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL USE OF COMPRESSED 
AiR ...TO OPERATE ROCK DRILLS IN THE MONT CENIS THAT WILL 























WHEN ONLY 22 YEARS OLD, GE 
BUILT HIS FIRST AIR BRAKE. BUT HE STILL 
CONVINCE THE RAILROADS THAT HIS /VVENTION PYOULO 











STOP A TRAIN WITH AIR? 
\ THAT'S IMPOSS/BLE, 
YOUNG MAN! 


FINALLY PUT ON HIS 
FIRST OFFICIAL TEST 
FOR THE PANHANDLE 
RAILROAD IN APRIL, 1869. 
fT WORKED PERFECTLY. 

IN FACT, AN UNSCHEDULED 
STOP WAS MADE JUST IN 
THE WICK OF TIME... 


























TRY THIS TRICK WITH AIR! 


Cut dise from light cardboard and stick 
a common pin through center. Place 
sin in hole in wood spool, as sh wn. 
‘hen bet your buddy that he can't 
blow the dise from the spool. He'll 
think it’s a cinch... but the Aarder he 
—_—— blows, the Aarder the dise sticks to the 
LLL Ld ' spool! Here’s the secret: the suction, 
caused by air rushing out sideways, 
holds the dise tightly in place. Try is 


a nd see! 


ODAY-- THE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION, LARGEST OF MANY COMPANIES : 

FOUNDED BY GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE, PERPETUATES THE GENIUS OF THIS GREAT estin ouse 
INVENTOR. IT MAKES MANY TYPES OF RAILROAD EQUIPMENT--INCLUDING ELECTRIC 

LOCOMOTIVES -- ALL DESIGNED TO BRING GREATER COMFORT, SAFETY ANDO SPEEDY Pe Oe ee ee ee ee 
TRAVEL TO PEOPLE ALL OVER THE WORLD, Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS — Sunday, 2:30 pm, EST, NBC 

TED MALONE—Monday through Friday, 11:45 am, EST, American Network 
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Sight and Sound 


HE use of visual aids is limited only 

by the ingenuity of teachers and 
pupils. We mean by this that the re- 
sourceful class will not lack for suitable 
visual aids to stimulate and develop 
its thinking. What cannot be bought 
can often be built. When suitable films 
for a specific purpose cannot be ob- 
tained, it is sometimes possible for 
schools to make their own films. 

Since the making of a film may seem 
too ambitious an undertaking for some 
schools, it might be well to deal first 
with simpler visual aids. Lantern slides 
are an example. When made by pupils, 
their value is twofold. Mr. W. M. Zehr 
of the Vanport (Ore.) schools states in 
his article, “Wartime Community Bene- 
fits by Visual Methods” (Educational 
Screen Magazine, April, 1945): “The 
actual preparation of the slide induces 
original thought, study, research, ac- 
curacy, art, and the much desired per- 
sona! participation.” 

Mary Van Horn of the Henry Reis 
School, Evansville, Ind., suggests a 
method for preparing slides in her ar- 
ticle, “We Make Our Own Instructional 
Material for Reading” (Educational 
Screen Magazine, June, 1945): “The 
gelatinized slides are prepared by 
cleaning the slides thoroughly with am- 
monia. Then Nelson’s No. 1 Photogra- 
phic Gelatin is dissolved in a small 


; 


Children at Woodrow Wilson School, Elizabeth, N. J., have fun making paint- 
ed pig banks and other gay Mexican objects for visual education project. 


Classroom-Built Visual Aids 


quantity of slightly warm water and 
placed in hot water until thoroughly 
dissolved. To apply, hold the slide in 
a horizontal position, and pour about 
a teaspoonful of gelatin solution on the 
center of the glass. Tilt in various po- 
sitions until the surface of the glass is 
completely covered, or a small paint 
brush may be used to cover the entire 
surface. The slides should be set aside 
for several hours to permit the solution 
to harden. When the solution has hard- 
ened, trace with India Ink the pictures 
to be used. When dry, paint with Velox 
Photographic Water Color. When dry, 
cover with another plain glass slide, and 
bind with tape. This type of slide shows 
clearly in a light room.” 

Reading material to go with such 
slides may be written in manuscript 
writing on cellophane and placed be- 
tween plain glass slides and taped. 

The complicated business of a school- 
made film gains simplification and 
value when as much of the school is 
involved as possible. The Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, sponsored the 
production of a series of films in 1940 
which illustrate a method of solving 
traffic safety problems. At Dayton, the 


a ceils a ee 
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film project concerned the entire school 
system and the police department as 
well. This same project was also adopt- 
ed by the Oakvale Schools of West 
Virginia, where it was carried out by 
the senior class of the high school 
through correlated efforts in their Eng- 
lish and Social Science classes. Stu- 
dents wrote the scenarios, and provided 
the casts and production crews. The 
Eastman Kodak Company gave special 
film finishing service to this project. 

A highly successful film project was 
carried out by the Woodrow Wilson 
School in Elizabeth, N. J., under the 
guidance of Mrs. C. Delaney, principal. 
A school-wide project was centered 
about Mexico, and both teachers and 
pupils participated in fashioning the 
handicrafts of the Mexican people. 
Pottery, costumes, textiles, baskets, and 
toys were made. Mexican songs and 
dances were studied. The annual mu- 
sic festival was turned into a Mexican 
fiesta, which was filmed in color. Color 
slides were also made of the project, 
and both slides and film have been 
used often. Mrs. Delaney states: “The 
film and slides have been of particular 
value in the field of teacher educa- 
tion because they picture what was 
actually done by ordinary children and 
teachers with no experience in handi- 
crafts without special 
Mexico.” 

The Denver Public Schools have pro- 
duced three health films under the aus- 
pices of the Committee on Motion Pic- 
tures in Education, of the American 
Council on Education, They are titled: 
Food the Modern Way, It’s Fun to 
Play, and How Our Health Is Protected. 
Prints of these films may be purchased 
from the Association of School Film Li- 
braries, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. 

Bell ind Howell's Filmsound Library 

1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 1 
ill.) offer a serie of handicraft 


made in schools 


knowledge of 


films, 
i Variou | irts of the 
hese films include such titles 
Block Printin made in 
a boys’ industrial ool in } 

Simpl Wood Turning made in lle 


niolr high 


ountry 


iS Linol ui 


chool in Texas. In both films, 
visual instruction authoritic md shop 


( ollaborated 


teachers 
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Hs; out of uniform now — back in the schoolroom 
where he taught before Uncle Sam called him to duty. 
Behind him is a job well done — the wartime task of help- 
ing to train 11,000,000 men to win a war. 

Now he’s back at his old job — one equally important 
—educating the young of today for the world of tomorrow. 

It was men like this who accomplished the huge chore 
of training millions in the shortest time in history. They 
did it by applying well-known, fundamental teaching meth- 
ods — aided by the most modern educational equipment. 
This teacher knows what a vital part films played in 
service training courses. He saw how motion pictures tele- 


scoped time and distance — how intricate problems and 
concepts were clarified — how facts were grasped more 


quickly, retained longer. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 





He'll be eager now — this teacher and thousands like 
him — to take the lead in using films as a dynamic instruc- 
tion tool in his own school. To him — and to all educators 
— Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films offer the fore- 
most collection of sound and silent motion pictures. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films are authen- 
tic — teacher-tested — professionally created in collabera- 
tion with outstanding subject-matter specialists. Each film 
is scientifically designed for integration with the regula: 
school curriculum, To coordinate films with the teaching 
program, a Teacher's Handbook accompanies each film. 

Even with a small budget your school can acquire a film 
library through our “Lease-to-OWN” Plan. Many schools 
now participate in a Cooperative Film Library program. 
The coupon will bring you full details. Mail it today! 


12 €2 2 2 066 68 4286 8 2 6 Oo 6.68.2 848 6 oS 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC., Dept. 4-A 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, further information about: 
() Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films (Sound) 
Silent Teaching Films 
The New “‘Lease-to-OWN" Plan 
] The Cooperative Film Library 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR FEBRUARY 


> oe me me te. 


11-00-12:00 Noon. The Eternal Light, 
NBC 
Series of broadcasts presenting radio 
dramas about who 
have made science, 
literature, music, education, and free- 
dom. Adaptations of great books by or 
about Jewish people are also featured. 
11:30-12:00 Noon. Invitation to Learn- 
ing, CBS 
Leading authors, critics, and educa- 
tors throw new light on the great litera- 
ture of the world in vital discussions. 
|2:30-1:00 p.m. Transatlantic Call, CBS 
The BBC and CBS through dramati- 
zations and discussions’ provide an ex- 


outstanding Jews 
contributions — to 


change service delineating the problems 
of the people of both the U. S. and 
England. e 
:30-2:00 p.m. University 
Round Table, NBC 
Members of the University of Chi- 
cago faculty analyze, discuss and debate 
present-day problems. 
30-5:00 p.m. Battle of Music, NBC 
Swing versus the classics, with Deems 
Taylor speaking for the classics, Leonard 
Feather battling for the opposition. 
00-6:00 p.m. General 
phony of the Air, NBC 
The first major American symphonic 
organization to function on a 52-week- 
a-year basis. Arturo Toscanini will di- 
rect the concerts from Jan. 6 through 


— 


of Chicago 


_ 


uv 


Motors Sym- 


Feb. 10. Erich Kleiber will conduct 
trom Feb. 17 to March 10 
7:00-7:30 p.m. Opinion Requested, 


MBS 
Leo Cherne moderates for a panel of 
civilian experts who debate 
of public interest. 
:00-9:30 p.m. The Human Adventure, 
WON 
No longer available to New York lis- 
teners, this winner of the Peabody Award 
may be heard from WGN, Chicago. 
00-9:30 p.m. Exploring the Unknown, 
MBS 
Dramatizations of scientific discoveries 
and their application to everyday life. 
10:00-11:00 p.m. Theater Guild, ABC 
Noteworthy plays of the American 
Theater Guild, often with the original 
cast, make worthwhile listening. 
10:30-11:00 p.m. We, the People, CBS 
Human interest program featuring in- 
terviews with people whose names make 
news 
11:30-12:00 
NBC 
New perspective is cast on develop- 
ments in the Far East, and their relation- 
ship to our own affairs 


MONDAY 


questions 


+ 


p-m. The Pacific Story, 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 


Air — Story of America, CBS 
Highlights of history on the American 


:30-10:15 p.m. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. It’s 


continent from a social and economic 
standpoint. Feb. 4, Horace Mann and the 
Three “R’s”; Feb. 11, Emancipation; 
Feb. 18, Down the Mississippi; Feb. 25, 
Via Express. 


:00-8:30 p.m. Cavaleade of America, 


NBC 

American personalities and American 
history provide the material for this dra- 
matic series. Stars of stage and screen 
enact the leading roles. 


a ee Se 


:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 


Air — Gateways to Music, CBS 

An overall musical series featuring dra- 
matized lives of composers, development 
of musical forms, music of other coun- 
tries, and seasonal music. Feb. 5, Peter 
and the Wolf; Feb. 12, Wings over Jor- 
dan; Feb. 19, Haydn and Washington; 
Feb. 26, Let’s Dance. 


:30-10:00 p.m, This Is My Best, CBS 


American writers choose their favorites 
from among their own work for drama- 
tization. Stars of stage and screen enact 
the leading roles. 


American Forum of 


the Air, MBS 

The many sides of today’s vital issues 
are discussed by representatives of busi- 
ness, labor, and Government, under the 
direction of Theodore Granik. 
Maritime, 
CBS 

Dramatizations of legendary mysteries 
of the sea, interspersed with ballad sing- 


ing. 
WEDNESDAY 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 


Air — March of Science, CBS 

Dramatizations of new discoveries in 
the wonderland of science. Feb. 6, Over 
the Waves; Feb. 13, Through the Air; 
Feb. 20, Words through Wires; Feb. 27, 
Story of Radar 


THURSDAY 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 


Air — This Living World, CBS 

Questions of public interest are drama- 
tized, and followed by group discussion 
in which students participate. Feb. 7, 
Troubled Youth; Feb. 14, Ships for 
World Trade; Feb. 21, Black Markets; 
Feb. 28, The Hero’s Return. 


8:00-8:30 p.m. Suspense, CBS 


The unusual and exotic in storytelling 
is given excellent production with Holly- 
wood stars in the leading roles. 


8:30-9:30 p.m. America’s Town Meet- 


ing, ABC 

Oldest audience-participation forum 
program on the air, with discussions of 
important public issues by outstanding 
national leaders. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. We Came This 


Way, NBC. 

Part 2 of the historical broadcasts in 
the NBC University of the Air series, 
tracing world progress through dramatic 
episodes in the lives of the men who ad- 
vanced the cause of liberty. 


ee ee ee 


:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 


Air — Tales from Far and Near, CBS 

Stories chosen from the best of past 
and present literature retold through 
dramatization and narrative. Feb. 1, Can 
Do; Feb. 8, Prairie Years; Feb. 15, Never 
Come Monday; Feb. 22, Citizen Tom 
Paine. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. World’s Great 


Novels, NBC 

Literature course of the University of 
the Air. Feb. 3, Feb. 10, Feb. 17, The 
Count of Monte Cristo; Feb. 23, Jane 


Eyre. 
SATURDAY 
:00-9:30 a.m. Home Is What You Make 


It, NBC 

The problems and solutions of impor- 
tant phases of home making are given 
coverage by this unit of the University 
of the Air. 


10:30-11:00 a.m. Rainbow House, MBS 


~1 


Scholastic participates in two broad- 
casts a month on the first and third 
Saturdays, featuring high school forum 
discussions of the Institute of Student 


Opinion Poll and the reading of student 
poetry. 


:00-2:15 p.m. Of Men and Books, CBS 


The noteworthy among current books 
are reviewed by critic John Mason 
Brown, who also cross-examines their 
authors. 


:30-2:45 p.m. The Baxters, NBC 


Presented by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teaehers, these programs 
dramatize the homey, practical phases 
of family living in the everyday task of 
bringing up children to be useful future 
citizens. 


:00-3:30 p.m. Assignment Home, CBS 


A series reporting the reactions of de- 
mobilized servicemen to civilian life, and 
outlining the manner in which the civil- 
ian community may make fhese reactions 
the best possible. 


:00-4:30 p.m. Doctors at Home, NBC 


An extension of last year’s series, Doc- 
tors Look Ahead. The current series deals 
with the veteran doctor, and his strug- 
gle with the medical problems encoun- 
tered in reconversion. 
operation with the 
Association. 


Produced in co- 


Medical 


American 


:00-7:30 p.m. Our Foreign Policy, NBC 


University of the Air series. Vital is- 
sues are discussed by officials of the 
State Department, congressional and 
other important Government leaders. 





WITH THE NEW 
1945-46 SERIES OF 


= CORONET 


. “PICTURE STORY” 


i) SLIDEFILMS 


Informative, entertaining and thought-stimulating 
—Coronet slidefilms will add interest to group 
discussions of world events, personalities of the 
moment, and vital social problems. Each slidefilm 
contains approximately 30 pictures and captions 
from the Picture Story section of Coronet maga- 
zine. Each slidefilm is accompanied by a reprint 
of the Picture Story from CORONET, to be used 
as a manual. The slidefilms can be shown with 
any standard 35 mm. single-frame slidefilm pro- 
jector. Reprints of the CORONET Picture Stories 
are available for individual use at $2.00 for a set 
of twenty-five copies each month for eight months 
(200 in all). 


Thousands Used the 1944-45 Series 


More than 5,000 school, discussion and educa- 
tional groups, 1,000 churches, and 750 different 
units of the 4 branches of the Armed forces used 
Coronet slidefilms last year. The new series will 
be even finer than those released in the past. 


ORDER CORONET VISUAL AIDS NOW! 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc., Dept. 15 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Pl der for the following: 
THE FIRST THREE OF THE 1945-46 SERIES | Pcasc,cneer our onder for the following 
“The Liberated’’—the story of the liberated peo- ........... Subscriptions for the 8 Coronet slidefilms @ $4.00 for the entire 
ples of the world. series. ORDERS NOT ACCEPTED FOR INDIVIDUAL SUBJECTS. 
“The Storm’’—the life story (a cycle) of a storm. Sets of 25 copies of each of the 8 Picture Stories (200 in all) @ $2.00 
TNE AE ERE aS 6 BAIN a set. THIS IS THE MINIMUM ORDER FOR REPRINTS. 
people Le wins -we he ox oll Please send Free Circular on the Coronet Visual Aid Service. 
of them in the future. Name... 








wy Organization... 
MG Projectors are again available zz 
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